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auch Forum und Capitol) gehaftet haben und ist, als diese Ansiedlung mit 
der Palatinstadt verwuchs, auf das Ganze fibertragen worden." 

Now the idea of a settlement in the swampy Velabrum or Forum in early- 
times is quite preposterous, and I do not mean to assert that Kretschmer 
insists on a settlement in Oertlichkeit, but if there had been a village on the 
Capitoline which was called Roma, some trace of the transfer of the name 
to the Palatine would surely be found in tradition. Such a transfer would 
have resulted, normally, from causes that would have found some reflection 
in later times. Some support for this view might possibly be found in 
Festus' statement, were it not for the difficulty of explaining how a Sabine 
settlement came to have an Etruscan name — although, to be sure, one might 
ask whether there was any greater difficulty here than in giving an Etruscan 
name to a Latin settlement — and for the fact that it implies a complete 
reversal of the traditional place occupied by the Capitoline in Roman tra- 
dition, a reversal that demands more effective support than this hypothesis 
affords. If Schulze's view is true, why can we not explain the Porta Romana 
most easily by supposing that this powerful Etruscan clan, or family, dwelt 
at this northwest corner of the hill — where tradition puts the first settlement 
— and that the gate, as well as the whole inclosure, got its name from this 
fact ? I cannot cite any exact parallel, but it seems a more plausible explana- 
tion than to derive the name of the gate directly from that of the city. 

Samuel Ball Platneb 



TACITUS AGRICOLA 44.1 

Agricola 44.1 states: "excessit [Agricola] .... Collega Priscoque 
consulibus." All the manuscripts 1 give the name of the consul in the form 
"Prisco," and the editors of the Agricola have unanimously followed them. 
A few 2 have called attention to the fact that there was some inscriptional 
evidence 3 for "Priscinus" as the name of the consul. One editor, K. Tucking, 
goes so far as to say, "Statt Prisco ist wohl zu lesen Priscino"; he does not, 
however, introduce "Priscino" into his text. 4 Recently Liebenam, in his 

1 C. AnDibaldi, V Agricola e La Germania di Cornelio Tacito (Citta di Castello, 
1907), p. 105, shows that the reading of E is "Prisco," and does not point out any 
other reading in his comparisons with the other manuscripts. See, too, the edition 
by Katherine Allen and G. L. Hendrickson (Boston, 1913), p. 117. 

2 H. Furneaux (Oxford, 1898), p. 161, note 5; A. Gudeman, edition of Agricola 
and Germania (Boston, 1900), p. 145; A. Draeger's edition revised by W. Heraeus 
(published by Teubner, 1905), note on the passage 44. 1. 

» J. Klein, Fasti Consulares (Leipzig, 1881), p. 50, gave Priscinus as the correct 
name. He was followed by J. Asbach, "Fasti Consulares" in Bonner Jahrblicher, 
LXXIX (1885), 125, and D. Vaglieri, in De Ruggiero, IP, 1060. The evidence for 
the name Priscinus was found on two brief non-official inscriptions in Annali dell' 
Inst., XLII (1870), 185, Nos. 196 and 197. 

1 K. Tucking, edition of Agricola (Paderborn, 1890), p. 71. 
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Fasti, 1 and B. Stech 2 have preferred "Priscus" as the proper form, although 
they admit the possibility of "Priscinus." 

The problem can now be definitely solved by the evidence from an 
inscription first published in 1910. This inscription, which is an official 
record of certain grants to soldiers, gives, as the names of the consuls of 93, 
"Sex. Pompeio Collega. Q. Peducaeo Priscino." 3 It is certain, therefore, 
that the second consul's name was not "Priscus" but "Priscinus." 

There is then evidently an error in the reading of the Agricola, "Collega 
Priscoque"; and that error is an early one, for even E, the oldest manu- 
script and the source of all the rest, has this reading. 4 It is an error easy to 
understand, since the dropping out of "in" leaves still a Roman cognomen, 
and one much more common than "Priscinus." Possibly the error is due 
to abbreviation; "Priscino" might have been written "Prise." 5 

It might be claimed that, since the manuscripts are at one in the reading 
"Prisco," the mistake is not that of a copyist, but of the author, Tacitus. 
Under the circumstances, however, this seems unlikely. Priscinus, as con- 
sul ordinarius in 93, must have been a man of some note, with whom Tacitus 
may well have been acquainted. Tacitus himself was a man in high station 
at the time; he had been praetor not long before, and was soon to be consul. 
Moreover, the Agricola was written only five years after the consulship of 
Priscinus. 

G. A. Hareer 

University op North Carolina 



A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PARODY OF CATULLUS 4 

There has recently come into my possession a duodecimo vellum-bound 
volume from the library of the Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, bishop of New 
Jersey from 1832 to 1859. The title-page pictures two cavaliers paying 
homage to a pedestaled ass, and bears the title: Laus Asini tertia parte 

auctior: cum aliis festivis opusculis Lugd. Batavorum, Ex Officina 

Elzeviriana. Anno MDCXXIX. No author's name is given, but the 
catalogue of the British Museum (which lists four copies of this edition) 
assigns the book to Daniel Heinsius, beloved pupil of Scaliger, friend of 

i Fasti Consulares (Bonn, 1909), p. 17. 

« Senatores Romani (Leipzig, 1912), p. 63, No. 789. Rohden, Prosopographia, III, 
96, Nos. 707 and 709, is quite uncertain. 

» AE (1910), 75, Bulletin de la Sociiti Archiol. d'Alexandrie (1910), pp. 39 ff. 
See also Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyrusurkunde, I. Hist. Theil, II. Halfte, Chrestomathie, 
pp. 546 ff., eol. Ill, 1. 7, and L. Cantarelli in Bull. Commiss. ArcfiSol. Comun., XXXVIII 
(1910), 340 ff. 

• See C. Annibaldi, loc. cit. 

8 A good example is found in the ease of this very man. CIL, XI, 6689, 20, gives: 
"Ampl. Coll. et Prise, cos." 



